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OW he realizes his dreams ! 
This vase, destined for the 
Mus6e du Luxembourg, has 
the melancholy tint of autumn 
foliage when the night breaks in. Skilful 
carving shows alternately the dull and 
the bright colors. Little branches of the 
poplar weep there in golden wavy ring- 
lets, with the etched rhythms of Victor 
Hugo. .vibrating in the crystal: "The 
tree on the road shakes the dust of the 
day in the evening breeze." To another, 
inspired by a work of Berlioz, he has 
given. the uniformly blue and brilliant 
shading which the lakes in Lombardy 
have in the evening. A hunting gourd, 
all bathed in a joyous break of day, 
bears Baudelaire's verses : " Happy he 
whose thoughts take as lofty a flight as 
the lark when she flies up into the skies 
in the morning." And this delicious 
one by Verlaine is crystallized amidst 
gloomy flowers : " She has closed her 
divine eyes of clematis. ,, 

(HERE is nothing that Galle 
[has not tried,f or he is an artist 
t through and through. I have 
found certain perfume bottles 
which gave one the impression of being 
made of polished amber combined with 
something still more voluptuous. Sarah 
Bernhardt and Bartet, so I am told, are 
scarcely able to keep their fingers off of 
these almost living crystals. 

ITHOUT vanity, though he 
has good reason for pride, un- 
touched by flattery and not at 
all desirous of fulsome adver- 
he is but little known outside 
circle of his fellow artists. He 
counts the friendship and esteem of Pu- 
vis de Chavannes as worth more to him 
than any loud praises from the world in 
general. 

(Translated from La Plume, Paris.) 
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T is a delightful 
journey, through 
the garden lands 
of France, from 
Paris to the small 
village of Giver- 
ny, the home of 
Claude Monet. 

No one should 

criticise the vivid coloring in Monet's 
pictures until he has seen the hills and 
valleys that spread out like a panorama 
before his home, where the shadows 
are deep blue and purple in the sunset, 
and the Seine winds between low- 
hanging foliage and myriads of sum- 
mer blossoms of most gorgeous hue. 
As we approached the house our atten- 
tion was attracted by a huge white 
umbrella which almost obscured the 
figure of the painter who sat beneath 
it. Yet Monet is not a small man ; on 
the contrary he is far above the size 
of the average Frenchman, hale and 
robust looking, about fifty years of age, 
with a strong, pleasant face partly cov- 
ered by a heavy beard, in which the 
gray is beginning to appear. This we 
noticed as he walked toward us. He 
greeted us with outstretched hands 
(we had been introduced by one of 
his intimate friends) and cordially con- 
ducted us into his studio, a large 
and refreshingly cool retreat from the 
burning July sun. It w^s hung on 
all sides with the marvelous can- 
vases of this "giant in outdoor ef- 
fects." 

iES, I paint entirely out of 
Moors. I never touch my work 
fan my studio, yet there are 
jmany who paint altogether in 
their studios and who do very fine 
work. There is no recip6 for painting, 





positively none. It depends upon the 

man, upon the gift of the artist, and 

not upon copying nature." 

" But, Monsieur, you paint what you 

see?" 

"Yes, I paint my impressions of nature. 

It is most difficult to explain. It is the 

brain that makes the picture, it is a 

distinct gift, a talent." 

JN speaking of his work he 
> said, " Many people think I 
! paint easily, but it is not an 
easy thing to be an artist. I 
often suffer tortures when I paint. It 
is a great joy and a great suffering." 
" Like being in love," we laughingly 
suggested, to which he agreed^ saying 
that those who were always happy 
over their work, who painted so easily, 
never did atiy thing that was trulygreat. 
"I paint a ldiig time on my things, 
sometitries as many as twenty morn- 
ings on the same study. Then; too, I 
have a ntiifiber of canvases always 
by me. If I lose one effect, I quickly 
try for : another, casting aside canvas 
after canvas until I am satisfied; I do 
not care about satisfying the public. I 
do not work for the public, I work for 
my work. I paint but a short time, per- 
haps not half an hour on any one 
effect, for nature is constantly chang- 
ing." 

|HEN I first came to Giverny 

I was quite alone, the little 

village was unspoiled. Now, 

[ so many artists, students, flock 

here, I have often thought of moving 

away, but" and his eyes rested 

lovingly on his beautiful home, a real 
home that has grown up about him, 
and we did not wonder that he has 
found it hard to leave. 
" I love to be alone and I dislike in- 
tensely meeting so many strangers. 
Why, I only go to Paris two or three 
days in each year, and nothing could 
induce me to live there." 




He seems a little embittered: a man 
who has been disappointed in the judg- 
ment of his fellow men, and wounded 
by their criticisms, he now shrinks 
from all contact with them. Can one 
blame him? For so malny years the 
public and even the artists were against 
him. To-day he refuses to exhibit in 
the Salon that for so long closed its 
doors upon him. When all the i world 
now tries to lionize him, when the art- 
ists flock to Giverny, he probably feels 
that it is merely idle curiosity that 
makes them follow in the wake of his 
white urnbrella^and(gathei^aroiiiid him 
like moths about a candle. He object^ 
tb the crowd erf young students who 
spend their summers at Giverny j liop- 
ingto catch a glimpse of this god whom 
they now adore but whdieareSs Nothing 
for his: celebrity. .':: 'H 

JT was this strongly expressed 
jjrdislike ofpublicity that made 
i us hesitated ask his permis- 
sion ta phbtbgi^ht ihimp al- 
though the tem^^ greartswhen 
we walkfed through ^is lovely^ard©l. 
He made such a fine .picture > s standing 
with bared head in the sunshiiiei His 
love of seclusion appealed to me^asca 
sacred right, and when he asked? me 
what I wanted him to -say d(he kiiew 
that T wished to write about him) si 
replied ndthing at alL ;H ; 
For statistics are easy to gather, and 
all the world is acquainted with ;the 
principal facts of Monet's life. oAfter 
this we became very good friends.^He 
talked easily and naturally of; his iile 
and work, so that we were enabled to 
judge somewhat of the individuality of 
the man. One instinctively feels that he 
was born to be a leader, that his strong, 
vigorous intellect must sway the minds 
of all who come in contact with him. 
Showing us a snow scene that he had 
made in Norway, he said, "I always 
work out of doors in winter with bare 
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hands, I never feel the cold. I finish 
such canvases entirely out of doors, 
indeed I never touch anything in my 
studio." But again he repeated, "There 
can be no rule, though, for painting; 
some do good work indoors, some bad 
work in the open air, it depends upon 
the man." This he repeated again and 
again. Yet he is believed by so many 
to work according to some kind of 
recip6. Who has not heard the im- 
pressionists described as artists who 
work by a fixed rule of light and shade? 
JN taking us through his house, 
\ he stopped in his Japanese 
i room that we might admire 
' the pictures that covered its 
1 The Japanese went much 
farther in their art than we have yeit 
gone. If I could paint one small picture 
like that — I would give all that I have 
■ever done." 

His work shows very strongly the in- 
fluence of the Japanese in its broad 
simplicity. Talking over the different 
artists, we mentioned Madame Manet 
(Berthe Morisot), and found that she 
had been one of his intimate friends. 
He told us that she was possessed "hot 
only of great talent" but of the most 
sweet and womanly qualities. That in 
spite of her genius she had never lost 
her charm of womanhood seemed most 
difficult for him to understand, from 
his Frenchman's point of view. Find- 
ing us interested in her work, he took 
us upstairs and showed us some of her 
pictures; 

As we went through his home we 
could not refrain from expressing our 
admiration of its harmonious arrange- 
ment. The prevailing tone was pale 
green, and everywhere stood great 
bunches of exquisite flowers. When 
we left he smiled upon us most cor- 
dially, saying not adieu but au revoir, 
in the hope of meeting us some day in 
America. 
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j HAT especially impressed us 
in our talk with Monetwas his 
earnestness and the devotion 
\ with which he consecrates his 
life to the solving, on canvas, of na- 
ture's mysteries. This should entitle 
his work to the most serious and un- 
prejudiced study. He has succeeded in 
giving us "la nature qui ne s'arrgte 
pas" — the moving clouds, the blossom- 
ing leaves, the vibrating soul of the 
universe. Only a great master could so 
reveal to us this living, breathing na- 
ture. 

His studies of the Rouen Cathedral 
give us few architectural details, but 
we receive from them the same awe- 
inspiring impression that overpowers 
us when the vision of its sublime 
loveliness first bursts upon us. What 
Ruskin, through his marvelous word- 
painting conveys to us of these mediae- 
val cathedrals, Monet gives us in his 
color-poems. That is the great gift of 
this man's genius — to catch, not the 
form alone, but the spirit of all he 
paints. The strong salt air blows fresh 
across his sea. The secret of the new- 
mown hay comes to us from his sun- 
bathed fields. The strength and vigor 
of life flows in our veins as we look 
upon his nineteenth-century men and 
women. In this lies his great contribu- 
tion to modern art. He has gone one 
step in advance along the path that 
leads to the comprehension and repre- 
sentation of the psychological truths 
of nature. 

That his work is still in a transition 
state no one admits more willingly than 
Monet. He is experimenting— failing 
to-day, to-morrow gathering new cour- 
age. 

Perhaps no other painter bears so 
strongly the mark of our age — the rest- 
lessness of progress. 



